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As  long  as  candles  lighted  the  stage  flatly, 
the  theatrical  designer’s  sketch  had  to  be 
drawn  to  the  last  detail,  for  he  achieved  his 
effect  almost  entirely  by  paint  on  canvas. 
Today’s  designer  “represents”  much  less  be- 
cause he  gets  so  much  of  his  results  by  in- 
structing the  stage  electrician  how  to  tint  and 
project  the  light. 

Thus  a great  deal  of  Tchelitchew’s  inten- 
tions for  the  theatre,  his  unique  poetic  intui- 
tion for  the  possibilities  of  the  modern  stage, 
must  be  lost  to  anyone  who  knows  only  these 
romantic  drawings.  Someone  who  has  had 
the  luck  to  see  Tchelitchew’s  productions 
should  go  on  record  as  to  their  effect  on  an 
audience  for  the  benefit  of  our  less  privileged 
grandchildren.  Tchelitchew  has  not  troubled 
to  indicate  in  the  “Errante”  sketches,  for  in- 
stance, the  glowing  vellum  of  the  backdrop 
that  blankly  waited  until  the  very  end  when 
there  appeared,  as  in  ink  becoming  visible, 
the  expanding  shadow  of  a man  clambering 
up  the  writhing  shadows  of  ropes. 

“Balustrade”  unfolded  the  opposite  mys- 
tery of  darkness — a darkness  whose  depths 
disgorged  dancers  in  black  tights  for  a mo- 
mentary flash  of  rainbows — a glitter  on  their 
heads  and  hands  and  feet  before  they  van- 
ished back  into  darkness. 
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“Orpheus”  played  in  middle  light.  It 
opened  with  a wan  clarity  and  a flat  shore 
encrusted  with  moon  craters  where  Orpheus 
and  a sad  friend  or  two  paid  the  last  rites 
to  the  dead  by  assembling  driftwood  into  a 
rude  easel  onto  which  they  floated  a gossamer 
stained  with  Eurydice’s  pale  image.  A sha- 
dowless pallor  hazed  the  Elysian  Fields  where 
a few  saplings,  white  and  stripped  like  fish- 
bones, drifted  with  roots  in  midair.  Deli- 
cately and  exactly,  Tchelitchew  had  brought 
before  our  eyes  the  very  place  described  by 
Homer  and  Virgil,  a place  without  joy  and 
without  anguish,  where  each  dawnless  day 
brings  the  milk  and  the  folded  paper,  but 
where  there  is  not  a soul  but  would  chuck 
everything  for  one  shaft  of  sunshine,  one  stab 
of  tragedy,  or  just  a breeze.  No  other  mod- 
ern painter  has  the  gift  that  Tchelitchew 
has  inherited  from  the  Baroque  of  needling 
a landscape  with  human  feelings.  His  moun- 
tains think  and  suffer.  His  rocks  struggle — 
God  knows  why — to  take  on  the  added  bur- 
den of  a human  form,  for  his  world  of  the 
stage  is  haunted  by  the  same  uneasiness  that 
dogs  our  world  of  day  by  day. 

A.  Hyatt  Mayor 
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THE  STAGE  AND  BALLET  DESIGNS 
OF  PAVEL  TCHELITCHEW 


by 

DONALD  WINDHAM 


Since  Ode  in  1928.  Pavel  Tchelitchew’s 
theatrical  work  has  developed  a sphere  which 
no  other  theatrical  designer  has  approached 
in  a similar  manner — the  world  of  light. 
Earth,  air,  fire  and  water  have  filled  out  his 
stage  and  sym.bolised  the  meanings  inherent 
in  the  operas,  ballets  and  plays  which  he  has 
interpreted.  Under  his  hand,  the  stage  has 
possessed  no  limitation  to  the  visual  exploi- 
tation of  the  theme,  and  has  become  a uni- 
verse in  which  any  event  could  be  given 
form.  In  the  plays  the  literary  symbolism  and 
poetry  have  been  projected  visually,  and  in 
the  ballets  a personal,  visual  symbolism  and 
poetry  have  often  been  created. 

Ideally,  Tchelitchew  has  never  been  inter- 
ested in  realistic  stage  designs  which  merely 
provide  an  obvious  setting  for  the  action. 
His  intention  has  always  been  to  convince 
the  audience  that  the  spectacle  on  the  stage 
was  a fragment  of  eternal  truth  and  life,  and 
his  conception  of  legitimate  theatre  included 


every  device  of  the  craft  of  illusion  which 
aided  in  achieving  this  end.  From  a theatre 
of  flat,  painted  backdrops  he  progressed  to 
his  conception  of  a universal  stage  where 
nothing  was  flat,  w'here  every  object  had  the 
spherical  dimensions  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
temporal  depth  of  symbolism,  the  intellectual 
illumination  of  science,  the  unbroken  flow 
of  the  subconscious,  and  the  cosmological 
condensation  of  poetry,  and  where  every  ef- 
fect was  heightened  to  many  times  the  in- 
tensity of  reality  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  a 
superreal  and  permanent  effect  upon  the 
audience.  He  passed  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
drama  and  lyricism  on  the  stage,  and  trans- 
formed the  “natural”  into  the  true. 

Technically,  Tchelitchew  has  used  many 
traditional  devices,  from  the  wires  of  the 
aerial  ballets  of  the  romantic  period  and  the 
illusions  of  the  music  hall  magician  to  the 
film  projections  and  play  of  lights  primitively 
employed  by  Loie  Fuller.  To  these,  fused 
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into  new  methods^  he  has  added  innovations 
of  his  own,  mainly  discoveries  in  the  use  of 
translucent  and  transparent  materials.  His 
work  only  began  with  determining  the  pat- 
terns of  sets  and  costumes.  The  materials  of 
which  the  decor  was  made,  the  illusions  cre- 
ated by  the  lights  which  were  directed  upon 
it,  and  the  visual  dynamics  produced  by  the 
movements  in  which  it  was  involved  were 
the  crucial  factors  which  for  him  detennined 
the  final  effect. 

Pavel  Tchelitchew  began  to  paint  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  and,  though  he  did 
not  create  his  first  stage  design  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  thea- 
trical designing  long  enough  for  his  stage 
work  to  have  a separate  and  full  develop- 
ment of  its  own.  Never  have  his  designs  been 
merely  easel  paintings  intended  for  enlarge- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary  they  have  always 
presented  those  ideas  in  Tchelitchew’s  visual 
conception  of  the  world  which  were  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  three  dimensional  presenta- 
tion. Their  steady  development  from  pro- 
duction to  production  may  be  traced. 

In  1919,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  Tche- 
litchew designed  his  first  production,  The 
Geisha,  an  operetta  by  Ivan  Caryl,  for  Mar- 
djanoff,  a Russian  stage  director  who  ran  a 
theatre  in  Kiev  at  that  time.  The  materials 
available  were  limited  for  Kiev  was  close 
to  the  battle  lines  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
and  the  young  designer  was  forced  to  work 
with  burlap,  sheeting  and  a little  paint  as  his 
sole  resources.  His  design  was  simple,  involv- 
ing no  complexities  of  light  and  color,  but 
illustrated  the  idea  which  he  had  then 
temporarily  embraced,  that  in  a spherical 
world  all  things  are  essentially  spherical  and 
no  straight  line  exists.  Tchelitchew  was  ready 
to  construct  his  curving  and  spiral  set  upon 
the  stage  when  the  White  army  entered  Kiev 
and  Mardjanoff’s  theatre  was  forced  to  flee. 
His  designs  for  The  Geisha  never  saw  con- 
struction, but  in  his  work  he  had  formed  the 


simple  base  of  interpretative  theatrical  pro- 
duction on  which  he  was  to  elaborate  his 
most  complex  designs — visual  interpretation 
of  the  poetry,  philosophy  and  moral  of  the 
action. 

In  plays  and  operas  a story  is  always  pres- 
ent to  help  direct  the  total  conception;  only 
in  the  later  ballets  which  he  designed  and 
which  were  free  of  plot  as  such,  did  Tchelit- 
chew reach  his  most  personal  images  and 
poetry.  Ballet  had  always  attracted  him  more 
than  any  other  form  of  theatrical  perfor- 
mance for  his  love  of  it  began  when  he  was 
taken  as  a child  to  see  the  elegant  style  and 
sumptuous  fantasy  of  the  Moscow  perfor- 
mances of  Petipa’s  and  Ivanov’s  repertory. 
These  renditions  served  him  not  only  for 
pleasure  but  for  inspiration  and  instruction. 
Many  of  the  great  dancers  were  to  become 
his  friends  and  have  him  paint  their  portraits, 
and  the  inspiration  which  he  has  derived 
from  the  classical  ballet  is  apparent  in  his 
painting  throughout  the  years.  In  this  light 
it  seems  inevitable  that  his  first  theatrical 
designs  to  reach  the  stage  were  to  be  for 
the  ballet. 

From  Kiev  Tchelitchew  went,  indirectly, 
to  Constantinople  where,  two  years  later,  he 
designed  si.x  ballets  for  the  company  of  Vic- 
tor Zimine,  a pupil  of  the  dancer  Mikhail 
Mordkin.  As  had  been  the  case  with  The 
Geisha,  the  designs  were  simple  for  the  bal- 
lets which  the  troupe  of  half  a dozen  dancers 
presented  were  short  and  were  changed  each 
week.  But  in  them  Tchelitchew  realised  some 
of  the  theatrical  possibilities  of  cubism,  to- 
ward which  his  ideas  had  turned.  The  lines 
of  the  fairy  tale  costumes  which  he  straight- 
ened to  heighten  the  fantasy  suggested  to  him 
the  larger  possibilities  in  the  same  direction 
which  he  used  in  subsequent  productions.  He 
saw  that  in  movement  ballet  costumes  could 
become  quite  different  from  their  stationary 
forms,  and  he  began  to  include  all  the  per- 
mutations a costume  might  undergo  in  his 
original  conception  of  it. 
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THE  WEDDING  FEAST  OF  THE  BOYAR,  BALLET,  MUSIC  BY  GLINKA  AND  RIMSKY-KORSAKOV,  CHORE- 
OGRAPHY BY  BORIS  ROMANOV,  PRESENTED  BY  RUSSIAN  ROMANTIC  THEATRE,  BERLIN,  1922. 


The  realization  of  these  possibilities  can  be 
seen  in  the  designs  for  seven  tableaux  which 
Tchclitchew  executed  for  Der  Blaue  Vogel, 
a cabaret  theatre  in  Berlin,  during  1922. 
Songs,  skits  and  dances  were  combined  in 
their  shows  which,  in  the  manner  of  La 
Chauve  Souris,  were  set  in  conventionally 
exotic  or  quaint  localities — a Chinese  garden, 
a Spanish  carnival,  a Dutch  toy  shop.  Tche- 
litchew  geomctricized  the  designs  of  the  cos- 
tumes so  that  cubes  and  cones  underlay  their 
representational  appearance.  For  example,  in 
the  Dutch  toy  shop  number  each  dancer  re- 
sembled a blue  and  white  porcelain  doll  as 
he  walked  or  stood  still,  but  when  he  pirout- 
ted  or  revolved  in  his  movements  he  meta- 
morphosed into  the  absolute  geometric  shape 
from  which  his  costume  had  been  derived, 
cone,  cube,  cylinder  or  ovoid. 


The  two  ballets  which  he  designed  during 
this  period  for  Boris  Romanov’s  Russisches 
Romantisches  Theatre  in  Berlin  also  em- 
ployed cubistic  and  e.xprcssionistic  designs. 
Both  ballets.  The  Wedding  Feast  of  the 
Boyar  and  The  Sacrifice  of  Atoraga,  were 
action  pieces  which  built  up  to  a climax,  and 
in  each  Tchelitchew  filled  the  stage  with 
bolts,  waves,  rectangles  and  semicircles  of 
patterned  designs  applied  to  the  upper  halves 
of  the  irregular  shaped  backdrops.  Simpler 
shapes  of  marbleized  and  solid  colors  formed 
backgrounds  to  the  props  and  dancers  who 
were  costumed  in  elaborate  dresses  and  head- 
dresses, and  ornamented  with  bangles,  tas- 
sels and  spangles. 

With  these  ballets  Tchelitchew’s  stage  de- 
signs may  be  said  to  have  completed  their 
first  period.  For  in  Gobineau’s  tragedy  Savo- 
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narola,  which  he  designed  a year  later  in 
1923,  his  ideas  have  penetrated  further  into 
the  subject  of  the  presentation,  and  as  de- 
signer he  begins  to  dictate  not  only  the  cos- 
tumes and  the  sets  but,  through  them,  the 
entire  tone  and  movement  of  the  production. 

In  Savonarola,  the  tragedy  of  a monk  with 
“a  soul  too  heavy  for  his  body”  Tchelitchew 
began  with  forms  as  boldly  geometric  as 
those  into  which  the  dancers  of  Der  Blaue 
Vogel  had  been  metamorphosed.  Like  mem- 
ories of  the  cubed  blocks  of  Moscow  houses 
and  rectangular  Prospects  turned  by  gloomy 
winter  mists  into  bleak  simple  shapes,  the 
costumes  for  this  tragedy  emerged.  The  im- 
penetrable blocks  of  St.  Petersburg  which 
dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  designer  have 
shaped  the  production  as  much  as  has  the 
somber  theme  which  he  found  in  the  play. 
Tchelitchew  felt  that  slow  movements  and 
heavy  shapes  were  the  only  means  by  which 
he  could  picture  the  life  of  a great  ascetic 
living  in  an  age  when  even  the  princes  of 
the  church  were  materialistic.  He  designed 
sets  to  be  constructed  on  a revolving  stage 
with  some  of  the  actors  built  into  the  decor 
and  unable  to  move  of  their  own  accord. 
He  endeavored  to  create  a maximum  of 
character  in  a maximum  of  geometry.  The 
Pope  was  a part  of  his  own  throne,  con- 
structed as  if  of  wood  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  The  Duke  of  Sforza,  in  monumental 
armor  of  black  marble  and  headress  of  a sil- 
ver cannon  wheel,  could  scarcely  kneel  be- 
fore the  papal  throne.  All  of  the  actors  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  overpowering  build- 
ings. The  costumes,  however  heavy  they  ap- 
peared, were  constructed  of  the  lightest  ma- 
terials mounted  on  frames  of  horsehair  and 
whalebone,  but  still  their  very  size  hampered 
the  movements  of  the  actors,  who  gesticu- 
lated only  with  difficulty.  To  the  audience, 
who  saw  the  actors  as  clothed  in  metal  and 
stone,  the  appearance  of  the  stage  was  un- 
believably heavy.  In  this  way  the  designer 


and  the  play  suggested  ideas  and  effects  each 
to  the  other  and  in  the  final  production  they 
were  inseparably  and  richly  united.  The 
characters’  positions  in  the  moral  architec- 
ture of  Florentine  civilization  were  made 
visually  clear  by  their  presentation  as  con- 
trived of  buildings,  churches  and  cannons, 
and  the  conflict  between  religious  and  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  emphasized.  Tchelit- 
chew’s  theatrical  symbolism  achieved  by  a 
penetration  of  the  designer  into  the  soul  of 
the  action  began  in  this  play.  And  when  Sa- 
vonarola was  burned  at  the  stake,  his  top- 
heavy  tumble  from  power  became  the  great 
end  of  all  Florentine  magnificence. 

That  his  personal  poetic  interpretation  was 
not  limited,  Tchelitchew  proved  with  his 
next  work,  a production  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s  opera  Coq  d’Or  for  the  Berlin  State 
Opera  1923  season.  Coq  d’Or  was  a satire 
and  on  the  surface  antithetical  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  tragedy  of  Savonarola.  But  the 
immensity  used  in  the  play,  when  smoothed 
and  humanized  for  the  singers  and  dancers 
of  the  opera,  provided  comedy.  Tchelitchew 
rounded  the  slowness  and  heaviness  into  a 
lazy,  absurd  background  for  the  Tzar  who 
forgot  his  kingdom  and  caroused  with  the 
ladies  of  the  court  while  a Golden  Cockrel 
kept  watch  for  him  over  his  troubled  coun- 
tr\e  Bigness  became  gaudy  instead  of  grave. 
The  jDroduction  was  very  rich  with  the  ladies 
of  the  court  upholstered  into  their  costumes 
till  they  seemed  on  the  verge  of  bursting  from 
their  dresses,  and  the  Tsar  a burlesque  of 
over-indulgence.  The  sets  were  designed  after 
Russian  peasant  folk  prints  of  a carnival  and 
in  their  use  of  bright  colors  and  textures 
created  a Rabelaisian  mood. 

Tchelitchew’s  feeling  for  Russia  still  per- 
meates the  conception  and  in  the  costume  of 
the  Shemakhan  Princess  he  has  consciously 
used  golden  nails  and  golden  wheat  patterns 
on  the  red  velvet  to  suggest  the  Soviet  ham- 
mer and  sickle.  But  his  force  and  originality 
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COSTUME  SKETCH  FOR  THE  TABLEAU,  THE  KING  HAS  THE  DRUMS  BEATEN,  PRESENTED  BY  DER 
BLAUE  VOGEL,  BERLIN,  1922. 


lie  more  in  the  evocation  of  memory  in  the 
audience,  conjured  by  the  symbolically  e.x- 
pressed  memory  of  the  artist  giving  new  life 
to  the  classicism  and  tradition  of  the  stage. 

Once  Tchelitchew  had  conceived  Coq 
d’Or  as  a magnificent  extravagance  he  did 
not  stint  himself  or  allow  the  management 
to  curb  him.  Before  the  curtain  rose  on  his 
production  of  Coq  d’Or  he  had  spent  a four 
years  budget  on  it.  The  production  was  a 
success  and  the  expense  was  artistically  justi- 
fied in  the  designer’s  opinion.  It  was  the  last 
production,  however,  that  he  designed  in 
Germany. 

In  1923  Tchelitchew  went  to  France  and 
his  easel  painting  changed.  His  interest  turn- 


ed to  other  problems  of  space,  experiments  in 
double  images  and  distortions  formed  by 
aerial  perspective,  and  for  five  years  he  did 
no  theatrical  work.  It  seemed  to  him  when 
he  began  to  develop  a new  phase  of  painting 
that  the  work  of  stage  designing  was  impos- 
sible. His  new  ideas  had  to  find  themselves 
on  canvas.  But  inevitably,  after  this  new 
phase  had  budded  and  blossomed,  in  its  ma- 
turity it  produced  ideas  which  could  best  be 
realised  in  the  rich  and  complex  world  of 
the  theatre.  As  a result  the  new  stage  designs 
were  mature  and  ingenuously  conceived  from 
their  very  birth,  and  as  complex  as  his  infi- 
nitely complex  painting. 

Serge  de  Diaghilev  had  seen  Tchelitchew’s 
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COSTUME  SKETCHES  FOR  SAVONAROLA,  PLAY  BY  GOBINEAU,  BERLIN,  1922. 


The  Wedding  Fea<;t  of  the  Boyar  in  1922 
and  commissioned  him  to  design  a work  for 
his  Russian  Ballet,  but  only  after  six  years 
in  1928  did  the  agreement  specifically  result 
in  Ode.  This  ballet  was  different  from  any- 
thing Diaghilev’s  company  had  ever  pro- 
duced before  and  even  the  great  impresario 
was  astonished  at  the  results.  In  it  Tchelit- 
chew’s  work  as  a designer  passes  into  another 
sphere  than  that  in  which  Savonarola  and 
Coq  d’Or  were  created,  for  light  has  come 
to  greatly  further  and  illuminate  his  insight 
into  the  essential  nature  of  the  ballets  and 
plays.  In  the  five  years  he  had  been  in  Paris 
he  had  seen  Loie  Fuller,  spent  evenings  in 
the  Circuses,  and  began  to  search  in  his  paint 


for  the  sources  of  illumination.  He  sensed 
that  with  light  the  stage  could  command  ail 
space  as  well  as  could  the  cinema  (what  was 
the  cinema  but  light?)  and  that  the  poet’s 
complete  conception  of  the  uinverse  could  be 
brought  visually  into  theatrical  terms.  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  in  Ode  and  the  ballets 
which  followed  it,  where  the  designer’s  work 
ends  and  the  choreographer’s  begins.  The 
decor  is  not  a separate  thing  but  an  inherent 
part  of  the  action  determining  it  and  de- 
termined by  it  in  turn.  The  blinding  light  of 
God,  the  moonlight  and  water  of  woman, 
the  circus  tent  atmosphere  of  the  universe, 
the  bleeding,  rippling  banners  of  human 
frustration,  are  not  removable  scenic  effects 
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capable  of  being  deleted  or  independently 
used,  but  are  inseparable  elements  of  the 
visual  spectacle  jointly  achieved  on  the  stage. 
Light  and  translucency  enabled  the  designer 
to  present  not  merely  the  surface  of  the  ac- 
tion, but  its  entire  body  through  and 
through.  The  cellulose  materials  of  the  sets 
and  costumes  contained  the  light  and  made 
it  more  important  than  the  materials  them- 
selves. The  objects  and  memories  evoked 
here  are  not  only  those  of  the  solid  world 
but  all  of  the  figures  of  dreams  and  imagina- 
tion, and  the  mirages  which  exist  in  mists. 

Nicolas  Nabokov  composed  a cantata  to 
the  eighteenth  century  poet  Lomonosov’s 
Ode:  A Meditation  on  the  Majesty  of  God 
on  the  Occasion  of  an  Apparition  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  to  which  Leonide  Massine 
created  choreography.  Tchelitchew  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  them  and  the  three 
strived  to  create  a form  which  was  not  strict- 
ly ballet  but  a spectacle  capable  of  encom- 
passing an  Aristotelian  unity  of  choral 
speech,  melody,  pantomime  and  dance. 
When  Diaghilev  saw  the  dress  rehearsal  of 
Ode  he  was  alarmed  by  some  of  the  scenic 
effects  and  by  the  complete  absence  of  diver- 
tissements to  show  off  his  solo  dancers.  He 
demanded  last  minute  changes  to  convert  the 
spectacle  into  a more  dancable  vein,  but  the 
collaborators  strongly  objected  and  much  of 
their  work  remained  intact. 

Ode  was  not  lighted  in  the  conventional 
manner,  by  footlights  and  spots  in  the  wings 
and  loft.  All  the  illumination  came  from  on- 
stage where  the  lights  w'ere  placed  behind 
drops  of  pale  blue  cinema  screen  which 
diffused  and  dispersed  them.  The  stage  glow- 
ed like  a moonstone,  or  like  a circus  tent  on 
a warm  afternoon  with  the  light  coming 
from  without,  a circus  tent  not  of  tan  but 
of  azure,  the  color  which  leads  the  eye  to  the 


farthest  horizon.  Nature,  costumed  as  a wo- 
man with  the  body  of  a Greek  column,  stood 
on  a cube  of  the  cinema  screen  which  pro- 
jections transformed  into  a floating  cloud; 
in  her  right  hand  she  held  a sphere,  in  her 
left  a rope.  The  rope  metamorphosed  into  a 
writhing  series  of  geometric  shapes,  formed 
by  an  eighteenth  century  boy  dressed  as  a 
priest  who  caught  the  other  end  of  it  and 
danced.  This  began  the  circus  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  world’s  creation,  into  which  came 
other  ropes,  kleig  lights  and  acrobats,  danc- 
ing ladies  and  riders.  Manequins,  indistin- 
guishable from  the  dancers  and  hung  in 
space  to  create  a false  perspective,  aided  the 
light  in  creating  an  illusion  of  endless  space 
in  which  the  action  was  seen  ideally,  from 
all  sides  at  once,  as  the  acrobats  in  the  ring 
are  seen  by  the  circle  of  spectators.  Film  pro- 
jected chalk  drawings  swirled  like  lightning 
in  the  firmament,  and  on  the  pale  mirror  of 
the  sky  stars  and  planets  grew  from  pinpoints 
of  light  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  at 
Belshazzar’s  feast  but  made  of  life  rather 
than  fire  and  death.  The  acrobats,  building 
in  space  and  supported  only  by  light,  begin 
to  phosphoroscently  create  the  earth.  The 
stage  caught  the  light  as  the  fog  over  a bright 
metropolis  catches  the  city’s  illumination  at 
dusk  and,  perspective  gave  emphasis  to  all 
the  details.  The  acrobats  had  created  the 
world,  and  the  apotheosis  was  the  sunburst  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  a pyrotechnical  explo- 
sion created  behind  the  screens  wath  neon 
and  a blinding  klieg  light  turned  on  into  the 
faces  of  the  audience. 

Tchelitchew’s  mind  was  rich  with  these 
new  devices  and  in  1933  he  followed  Ode 
with  L’Errante,  a ballet  which  symbolised 
the  e.xistence  of  man  upon  the  earth  after 
its  creation.  L’Errante  marked  Tchelitchew’s 
first  collaboration  with  George  Balanchine, 


COSTUME  SKETCHES  EOR  STUDENT  PRIEST,  ACROBATS  AND  MANAQUINS  IN  ODE,  BALLET,  MUSIC 
BY  NICOLAS  NABOKOV,  CHOREOGRAPHY  BY  LEONIDE  MASSINE,  PRESENTED  BY  SERGE  DE  DIA- 
GHILEV, PARIS,  1928. 
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COSTUMES  SKETCHES  FOR  THE  ANGELS,  AND  MAN  AND  CHILD  IN  L'ERRANTE,  BALLET,  MUSIC  BY 
SCHUBERT,  CHOREOGRAPHY  BY  GEORGE  BALANCHINE,  PRESENTED  BY  LES  BALLETS  1933  PARIS, 
1933. 


SKETCH  FOR  THE  FUNERAL  IN  L'ERRANTE. 


the  choreographer  whom  he  admires  more 
than  any  other  and  with  whom  he  has  since 
worked  on  many  ballets.  First  presented  by 
Balanchine’s  company,  Les  Ballets  1933,  in 
Paris,  L’Errante  was  a great  success  and  has 
since  been  revived  in  Italy,  the  United  States 
and  South  America.  In  it  Tchelitchew  car- 
ried translucency  further  than  in  the  pre- 
vious ballet,  creating  on  the  stage  by  means 
of  transparent  fabrics  and  light  a visual  im- 
age as  compact  as  the  reflection  in  a drop  of 
water. 

The  illusions  of  the  ballet  are  fantasy 
of  a kind  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
fairy-tales  and  folk  lore  of  the  old  Russian 
school.  They  are  the  obscurer  vagaries  of 
the  subconscious  mind  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  a complex  and  disturbing  life,  and 
though  couched  in  personal  terms  they  are 
pregnant  with  meanings  no  less  universal 
than  the  meanings  of  more  familiar  legends. 

The  stage  of  L’Errante  was  a semicircular 
cone  of  white  muslin  strips  lighted  from  be- 
hind, as  crystal  and  virginal  as  a mirror  into 


which  no  image  has  yet  been  reflected.  Swept 
into  this  universe  upon  a storm  of  wind,  a 
woman  appears,  wet  and  green  as  Venus  on 
her  scallop  shell.  As  she  runs  her  great  train 
of  laquered  green  silk  ripples  behind  her  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Men,  creatures  of  earth, 
enter  the  mirror,  and  the  difference  in  their 
elements,  wet  and  dry,  is  expressed  clearly 
in  the  stuffs  of  the  costumes  which  are  cor- 
respondingly glistening  and  dull.  As  the 
drama  progresses,  the  nacreous  strips  of  mus- 
lin which  compose  the  semicircle  of  the  stage 
are  saturated  from  behind  with  lights  of  sun- 
set colors  which  reflect  each  shade  and  nu- 
ance of  the  action  as  well  as  do  the  music 
and  choreography.  Violent  red  storms  of  rev- 
olutionary banner  flags,  advancing  from 
Tchelitchew’s  memory  of  Russia  even  into 
this  ballet,  cross  the  stage  as  the  woman  and 
her  lover  are  parted.  Bluegrey  moonlight 
bathes  the  scene  following  the  funeral.  The 
mirror  of  the  stage  is  penetrated  by  dancers 
costumed  as  imaginary  figures,  hermaphro- 
ditic angels,  feathery  maidens  of  spring,  a 
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child  leading  a man,  such  figures  as  boys 
and  girls  picture  in  white  clouds  moving 
across  a summer  sky.  Two  images  stand  out 
at  the  climax  of  the  ballet — a writhing  sha- 
dow of  man  ascends  the  shadow  of  a rope 
ladder  into  the  sky,  and  a great,  wet  cloud 
of  white  Chinese  silk  cascades  from  heaven 
and  obliterates  the  woman,  leaving  the  mir- 
ror again  crystal,  white  and  empty. 

Tchelitchew  was  later  destined  to  expand 
the  possibilities  of  symbolic  stage  design  to 
its  greater  widths,  in  Orpheus  and  Ondine, 
but  his  next  production  was  a comparatively 
simple  ballet  divertissement,  Magic,  which 
he  and  Balanchine  created  for  the  Paper  Ball 
at  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1936.  Still  it  suggests,  in  its 
atmosphere  of  the  magician  and  its  new  tech- 
nical devices,  the  many  imaged  conjuring  of 
the  later  productions.  For  the  occasion 
Tchelitchew  had  transformed  the  court  of 
the  Hartford  Museum  into  a satirical  version 
of  a French  circus,  complete  with  tiers  and 
boxes  of  spectators,  all  constructed  out  of  old 
newspapers  and  ordinary  black  paint.  In 
this  setting  a number  of  ballet  divertissements 
designed  by  different  artists  were  presented. 

Magic  was  an  homage  to  Mozart’s  music. 
The  set  was  a nineteenth  century  room,  but 
the  atmosphere  was  that  of  the  inside  of  a 
magician  cabinet.  The  furniture  was  hung 
from  the  cheesecloth  walls  so  it  seemed  to 
float  in  the  air,  and  the  lack  of  gravity  gave 
the  room  a boxlike  intimacy.  In  the  side 
walls  were  doors  constructed  as  the  false 
panels  of  a conjurers  box  in  and  out  of  which 
articles  appear  and  disappear.  Through 
these,  the  music  of  a mandolin  carried  by  a 
dancer  costumed  as  a troubador  produces 
dancers  in  the  guise  of  the  oriental  ladies 
who  assist  magicians.  They  appear  into  the 
room  and  disappear  from  it  with  a subtle 


counterpoint  of  movement  like  figures  con- 
jured by  a music  enchanted  imagination.  Fi- 
nally all  vanish  and  leave  the  troubador 
alone.  Technically,  if  not  interpretatively, 
Magic  brought  into  play  many  new  devices 
and  theatrical  tricks,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  melting  of  many  symbolisms  in  the  stage 
crucible  of  Orpheus. 

Orpheus,  produced  later  in  1936,  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Association  and  the 
American  Ballet,  presented  Gluck’s  operatic 
version  of  this  myth  with  the  action  danced 
on  the  stage  and  the  singers  performing  un- 
seen in  the  pit.  Tchelitchew  again  worked 
with  Balanchine  on  the  production,  which, 
at  variance  with  the  other  works  he  has  de- 
signed, that  were  popular  successes,  infu- 
riated and  bewildered  all  but  a certain  min- 
ority of  the  audience.  The  unity  of  its  vision 
was  undoubtedly  strange,  for  it  attempted  to 
present  the  parallel  visual  symbolisms  of 
Christianity,  attic  mythology,  and  other  re- 
ligions and  cults  in  a single  cosmological 
spectacle  which  used  in  its  decor  and  move- 
ments pictorial  images  from  Greek  vases, 
Italian  Renaissance  Crucifixions  and  Pietas, 
and  the  legends  pointed  out  in  The  Golden 
Bough.  The  twentieth  century  has  produced 
many  works  of  art  in  this  line,  especially  in 
literature,  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land  and 
Joyce’s  Finnigans  Wake,  which  have  been 
at  first  rebuffed  by  the  general  public  and 
critics.  Orpheus  may  be  said  to  have  been 
successful  artistically,  but  in  the  theatre  that 
wliich  is  not  popularly  successful  quickly 
passes,  and  Orpheus  was  dropped  from  the 
Metropolitan’s  repertory  at  the  end  of  the 
year  despite  the  fervid  defence  of  the  few 
who  appreciated  it. 

The  four  scenes  of  Orpheus  presented  in 
turn  the  world,  hell,  the  Elysian  Fields,  and 
the  Milky  Way,  and  each  played  up  its  es- 
sential element,  earth,  fire,  water  and  air. 


SET  AND  COSTUME  SKETCHES  FOR  TROUBADOUR,  AND  TWO  ENCHANTRESSES  IN  MAGIC,  BALLET, 
MUSIC  BY  MOZART,  CHOREOGRAPHY  BY  GEORGE  BALANCHINE,  PRESENTED  BY  THE  WADSWORTH 
ATHENEUM,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT,  1936. 
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COSTUME  SKETCHES  FOR  EURIDICE,  EURIDICE'S  PORTRAIT,  TREE  SPIRIT,  DAMNED  SOUL,  TREE  SPIRIT,  AND  FURY 
FOR  ORPHEUS,  OPERA-BALLET,  MUSIC  BY  GLUCK,  CHOREOGRAPHY  BY  GEORGE  BALANCHINE,  PRESENTED  BY 
THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  1936. 


COSTUME  SKETCHES  FOR  A SHADE,  ORPHEUS,  AND  AMOR.  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  COSTUMES,  LEW 
CHRISTIANSEN  AS  ORPHEUS,  ANABELLE  LYON,  AND  HANNAH  MOORE.  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  GEORGE 
PLATT  LYNES. 


SET  FOR  ORPHEUS,  ACT  III,  THE  ELYSIAN  FIELDS. 


The  planet  of  the  first  scene  was  dead,  a 
moon  cratered  valley  of  lifeless  dust  where 
Orpheus  and  a few  friends  were  symbolising 
their  grief  for  Euridice  in  a monument  made 
of  her  portrait,  her  drapes,  and  the  broken 
household  utensils  which  remained  from  her 
domestic  life  with  Orpheus.  All  of  the  char- 
acters, with  the  exception  of  Orpheus,  were 
covered  in  grey  greasepaint  and  translucent 
costumes  to  appear  as  mere  shadows  of  file. 
Orpheus,  the  one  man  of  flesh  and  blood, 
carried  always  with  him  his  crystal  lyre,  a 
visual  manifestation  of  his  poetic  gift,  which 
attracted  and  absorbed  whatever  light  might 
be  in  the  places  he  entered.  In  the  second 
scene  it  caught  the  red  glow  of  hell,  a sliced 
hornet’s  nest  filled  with  flames  in  which  the 
souls  of  the  damned  were  steamed  and 


lashed  by  flying  furies.  The  lyre  seemed  to 
lead  him  as  he  moved  blindfolded  through 
the  Elysian  Fields,  a garden  without  gravity 
\^•here  everything  drifted  in  an  umbrian  dusk, 
slowly  as  objects  floating  under  water.  In  this 
limbic  state  moved  dancers  who  were  undis- 
tinguishable  as  human  beings  under  their 
costumes  of  rocks,  trees,  and  plants — shadows 
of  all  things  which  had  lived  upon  the  earth. 
.\nd  in  the  last  scene,  as  Orpheus  and  Euri- 
dice, freed  by  Amor  not  only  from  death  but 
from  the  boundaries  of  earthly  life,  moved 
out  into  the  heaven  intensely  sprinkled  with 
stars,  the  lyre  drew  a dazzling  brilliance  from 
the  tiny  jewels  of  the  night. 

From  the  comple.x  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual interpretations  of  Orpheus  Tchelitchew 
returned  in  N obilissima  J'isione  (St.  Francis) 
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in  spirit  if  not  in  forms,  to  the  simpler  de- 
piction of  religious  and  material  philosophies 
clashing  in  Italy  which  he  had  produced  for 
Savonarola.  The  sets  are  no  longer  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  Russian  gloom,  however, 
but  are  light  with  Tchelitchew’s  love  of  the 
Italian  landscape.  They  arc  almost  an  ho- 
mage of  his  love  for  the  country’s  hills  and 
stones  and  for  the  Mediterranean’s  coastline 
and  waters.  The  first  scene,  though  con- 
structed of  cloth  because  St.  Francis’s  father 
was  a draper,  reflects  the  designer’s  affection 
for  Italian  architecture  and  painting.  And 
the  backdrop  of  the  scene  in  which  St. 
Francis  meets  Lady  Poverty  on  the  road  is 
an  immense  rendition  of  the  Appennine  spine 


of  the  peninsula  spread  against  the  ultra- 
marine  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  costume  of  the  wolf  of  Viterbo  was 
made  of  feathers  yet  curiously  and  convinc- 
ingly resembled  a Satan  from  a gothic  wood- 
cut.  Thf"  lion  and  leopard  men  and  the  con- 
trast of  the  bestial  and  divine  aspects  in 
man’s  nature  serve  the  same  purpose  as  did 
the  architecture  and  cannons  in  the  costumes 
of  Savonarola,  and  also  created  a mood 
sympathetic  to  the  Saint  wTo  preached  to 
birds  and  fishes  as  to  his  brothers. 

St.  Francis  was  designed  in  a great  rush 
to  be  ready  for  Le  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte 
Carlo’s  1938  opening  in  London,  and  outside 
of  a few  effects  such  as  the  lights  which 


SET  FOR  ORPHEUS,  ACT  IV,  THE  MILKY  WAY. 
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transform  the  draper’s  shop  of  the  first  scene 
into  the  marble  hall  of  the  third  scene,  Tche- 
litchcw  relied  more  on  painted  decor  than 
he  had  since  the  days  before  Ode.  The  pres- 
sure of  time,  plus  the  fact  that  special  con- 
sideration had  to  be  given  to  making  the 
scenery  easy  to  pack  for  touring,  resulted  in 
Tchclitchew’s  feeling  that  there  were  many 
shortcomings  in  St.  Francis,  and  he  has  re- 
fused on  several  occasions  to  recreate  the  sets 
for  a revival.  He  had  a great  admiration, 
howcv’cr,  for  the  Hindemith  score  to  the  bal- 
let, and  his  desire  to  work  with  the  composer 


again  later  resulted  in  the  yet  unproduced 
The  Cave  of  Sleep. 

Ondine,  the  Jean  Giraudoux  play  which 
Tchelitchew  designed  for  Louis  Jouvet  in 
Paris  in  1939,  is  a direct  progression  from 
his  work  in  Orpheus.  It  carries  on  his  inter- 
pretative symbolism,  but  it  also  begins  the 
creation  of  a personal  poetry  derived  from 
the  artist’s  growing  preoccupation  not  only 
with  the  sources  of  light  but  with  the  begin- 
nings of  all  life  and  the  basic  structures  of 
nature. 

In  Ondine,  Tchelitchew  has  said,  I wanted 


SET  FOR  NOBLISSIMA  VISIONE  (ST.  FRANCIS),  BALLET,  MUSIC  BY  PAUL  HINDEMITH,  CHOREOGRAPHY 
BY  LEONIDE  MASSINE,  PRESENTED  BY  LE  BALLET  RUSSE  DE  MONTE  CARLO,  LONDON,  1938. 
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COSTUME  SKETCHES  FOR  SOLDIER, 
(ST.  FRANCIS). 


THE  WOLF  OF  VITERBO,  AND  LADY  POVERTY,  IN  NOBLISSIMA  VISIONE 


to  create  an  effect  not  unlike  the  mircale 
Moses  performed  when  he  parted  the  Red 
Sea  and  led  the  children  of  Israel  between 
the  walls  of  water.  He  saw  the  plot  of  the 
play,  based  on  La  Motte  Fouque’s  tale  of  a 
knight  who  fell  in  love  with  a water  spirit, 
as  the  conflict  between  man  and  the  elements 
of  nature.  The  force  of  water  was  empha- 
sized in  every  effect.  The  proscenium  was 
removed  from  above  the  stage  and  trap  doors 
utilized  the  space  below  it.  The  sets  were  nar- 
row and  deep,  emphasizing  the  vertical  lines, 
and  the  effect  was  of  a waterfall’s  over- 
whelming height.  The  first  scene  in  which 
the  lovers  meet  in  a fisherman’s  hut  by  a lake 


is  springtime  when  the  crystallized  water  dis- 
solves and  reprecipitates  upon  the  earth.  The 
hut  and  every  object  in  it  was  fish-shaped, 
the  form  being  repeated  in  doors,  windows, 
chairs,  and  tables  until  the  total  effect  was 
like  a moist,  fish-shaped  spot  on  a wall  hyp- 
notizing and  deceiving  the  eye.  All  about 
the  hut  mermaids  floated,  and  when  Ondine 
talked  with  her  Uncle,  the  King  of  the  lake, 
the  cabin  dissolved  into  a spot  on  the  floor  of 
the  ocean.  In  the  second  scene,  after  Ondine 
has  married  the  knight  despite  her  Uncle’s 
warning  that  men  are  all  deceptive  and  cruel 
creatures,  the  setting  is  an  aqueous  palace 
of  lush  summer,  and  the  courtiers  are  cos- 
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turned  as  mean  and  selfish  animals,  carni- 
verous  flowers,  vultures,  shallow  birds  of 
paradise,  jabbering  parrots  and  cruel  horned 
elks.  The  knight  is  a tiger,  an  animal  the 
symbolic  use  of  which  Tchelitchew  repeatedly 
employs.  Ondine’s  Uncle,  disguised  as  a ma- 
gician, performs  seven  miracles  which  are 
projected  in  light  upon  the  stage  like  flashes 
of  lightning.  When  the  chevalier  betrays  On- 
dine,  the  water  comes  to  warn  him,  and  the 
marble  walls,  the  crystal  balustrades  of  the 
palace,  lighted  from  within,  and  the  entire 
stage  melt  into  ominous  swirling  cascades  of 
water,  a sight  most  awful.  The  court  yard  of 
the  last  scene  is  early  winter  when  w'ater  with- 
draws to  leave  the  earth  cold  and  hard. 
Ondine  begins  to  lose  her  earthly  memory 
in  preparation  to  return  and  live  in  her  na- 
tive element,  water.  The  chevalier  becomes 
ill.  Moist  spots  appear  on  the  mother  of  pearl 
walls,  revealing  mermaids,  little  girls  dimin- 
ishing in  size  to  suggest  their  falling  into 
the  distance,  who  call  “Ondine”  before  they 
fade  into  solid  stone  again.  The  landscape 
of  the  background  is  drained  of  its  autumn 
colors,  the  hills  become  heaps  of  dead  ani- 


mal bones,  and  the  great  rivers  pale  into 
frozen  tree  trunks.  Ondine  and  the  knight 
ghostily  reverse  the  dialogue  which  was  spo- 
ken when  they  first  met,  and  the  knight  lies 
upon  a slab  of  stone  as  upon  a great  feudal 
sarcophagus  and  dies.  Ondine  returns  to  the 
water  again,  suggesting  the  spring  which 
must  follow  winter’s  deadness  time  and 
again. 

The  biological  and  zoological  studies  and 
investigations  of  similarities  in  animal,  veg- 
etables and  mineral  structure  which  Tche- 
litchew had  started  in  his-  painting  and 
which  arc  hinted  at  in  the  elements  of  On- 
dine.  reach  definite  projection  in  Balustrade, 
another  ballet  choreographed  by  Balanchine 
and  presented  by  de  Basil’s  Original  Ballet 
Russe  in  New  York,  1941.  Balustrade  begins 
the  penetration  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
whose  center  is  pierced  by  the  subsequent  The 
Cave  of  Sleep  and  Concerto.  The  source  of 
light  is  darkness,  and  the  stage  of  B<alustrade 
is  a black  space  in  which  a three-sided,  white 
balustrade,  reminiscent  of  Tuilleries,  marks 
the  thin  line  separating  appearance  and  re- 
ality. Out  of  the  subconscious  dark,  over  the 
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balustrade  into  consciousness  dances  a spirit 
of  the  night  attended  by  birds,  moths,  pink 
tigers,  flower-leopards  and  blue  water  spirits. 
No  more  logic  underlies  their  appearances 
and  movements  than  that  which  seems  to 
guide  the  images  in  dreams.  They  glide  with 
the  logic  with  which  ideas  glide,  sands  sift, 
and  leaves  grow.  The  sequin  splattered  tights 
often  suggest  many  forms  at  once,  and  as 
they  glow  the  atmosphere  of  the  dark  stage 
resembles  a field  of  summer  night  in  which 
fireflies  dart,  mar.T  fires  glisten,  insects, 
frogs  and  startled  birds  sleeplessly  move  as 
if  scurrying  in  a tray  of  jewels.  There  was 
no  plot  or  story  to  Balustrade  and  Tchelit- 
chew  was  able  to  create  a visual  poetry 


purely  his  own  from  the  forms  in  this  kalei- 
doscope of  insect  brightness,  gossamer  stalac- 
tites, and  aniline  transitions  from  vegetable 
to  animal  life. 

But  some  emotional  plot  seems  necessary 
in  a ballet.  When  there  is  no  story  to  form 
the  costumes  and  sets,  the  costumes  and  sets 
eventually  form  a story.  Out  of  the  purely 
visual  poetry  of  Balustrade  there  evolved 
literary  implications  in  the  designs  for  The 
Cave  of  Sleep.  This  ballet  was  never  pro- 
duced but  was  completely  designed  by  Tche- 
litchew  and  partly  choreographed  by  Balan- 
chine to  a score  commissioned  from  Paul 
Hindemith,  the  composer  of  St.  Francis, 
in  1941.  Here,  as  in  Tchelitchew’s  large  can- 
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vas  Hide  and  Seek,  a painting  of  a tree 
which  is  at  the  same  time  all  mineral,  veg- 
etable and  animal  life,  and  which  spans  all 
seasons,  the  skin  of  the  human  being,  the  leaf 
of  the  plant  and  the  loam  of  the  earth  are 
pierced.  As  the  earlier  designs  used  the  al- 
chemy of  conscious  memory  to  create  their 
effect,  these  rely  upon  the  essential  knowl- 
edge of  man  as  a living  substance  beyond  re- 
membering or  forgetting,  and  in  attempting 
to  convey  it  they  create  an  allegory.  The  set 
for  The  Cave  of  Sleep  was  a green  malachite 
cavern  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  where  Na- 
ture works  in  her  laboratory,  creating  the 
forms  of  all  things.  The  human  mind  is  close- 
ly connected  with  the  earth  and  feels  a kin- 


ship with  the  designs  which  Tchelitchew 
created  in  this  cavern.  But  human  nature  is 
not  connected  to  the  earth  and  needs  a story 
to  symbolize  these  universal  elements  in  emo- 
tional terms  which  it  can  follow.  The  libret- 
to for  the  ballet  which  Tchelitchew  wrote 
was  interpreted  in  words  by  Parker  Tyler 
fro7n  the  designs,  which  Tchelitchew  had 
completed.  Into  the  Cave  of  Sleep  man  is 
led  by  Fortune,  a woman  bearing  a glow- 
ing red  globe.  Fortune  is  whim  itself,  the 
unknown  part  of  man,  and  she  moves  like  a 
bird  with  bird  feet  and  hands.  The  Image 
of  Desire,  another  woman,  sleeps  in  the  cave 
veiled  and  unattainable,  among  the  red 
clamors,  the  green  agitations  and  the  yellow 
fevers  of  the  body.  The  man,  a poet  writing 
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the  book  of  himself,  is  most  in  love  with  the 
sleeping  w'oman  and  ready  to  dash  headlong 
upon  her  when  he  is  stopped  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Destiny,  also  a woman,  glittering  and 
black  as  an  empty  doorway.  She  forces  him 
to  know  himself,  as  a mother  forces  a child, 
and  produces  featureless  melancholia,  dross 
phlegma,  naked  sanguina,  and  burning 
cholera  from  his  nature.  The  structure  of 
mankind,  the  brilliant  twigs  and  branches  of 
his  body,  the  blaze  of  his  bones,  the  lightning 
of  his  nerves,  and  the  athletic  tremois  of 
his  muscles  are  shown  the  poet.  But  he  will 
not  forget  the  dormant  image  of  desire.  He 
breaks  through  all  these  revelations  to  un- 
cover her  and  discovers  that  she  is  not  really 
there,  that  her  form  is  only  a rock  in  a nest 
of  rags.  He  turns  back  and  stabs  Destiny 
with  an  arrow,  killing  not  her  but  himself. 
Fortune  rises  from  his  remains,  bearing  this 
time  a blue  globe,  and  fades  forever  from 


the  Cave  of  Sleep. 

Tlius  Tchelitchew  realized  in  theatrical 
terms  a poetic  vision  as  personal  and  original 
as  that  winch  he  had  achieved  in  his  paint- 
ing. All  of  his  realizations  in  expression,  his 
visual  interpretation  of  ideas,  his  innovations 
in  ligliting  and  translucency,  his  knowledge 
of  riatural  structure,  and  his  ideas  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  color  and  form  were  united  in 
the  designs  of  The  Cave  of  Sleep.  Nothing 
like  it,  except  the  suggestions  in  his  own 
Oiidine,  has  beeir  created  on  the  contempo- 
rary stage  and  theatrical  comparison  is  imi- 
possiblc.  But  in  the  description  of  sand  melt- 
ing on  a bank,  which  Henry  Thoreau  wrote 
in  Walden  a hundred  years  ago,  there  exist 
an  amazing  corroboration  of  a sight  in  na- 
ture akin  to  the  spectacle  which  The  Cave 
of  Sleep  brought  to  the  stage: 

“As  it  flows  it  takes  the  form  of  sappy 
leaves  or  vines,  making  heaps  of  pulpy  sprays 
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a foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  resembling,  as 
you  look  down  on  them,  the  laciniated, 
lobed  and  imbricated  thalluses  of  some 
lichens;  or  you  are  reminded  of  coral,  of 
leopards’  paw's  or  birds’  feet,  of  brains  or 
lungs  or  bowels,  and  excrements  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  a truly  grotesque  vegetation, 
whose  form  and  color  we  see  imitated  in 
bronze — a sort  of  architectural  foliage  more 
ancient  and  typical  than  acanthus,  chicory, 
ivy,  vine  or  any  vegetable  leaves;  destined, 
perhaps,  under  some  circumstances,  tQ  be- 
come a puzzle  to  future  geologists.  The  whole 
cut  impressed  me  as  if  it  were  a cave  with 
its  stalactites  laid  open  to  the  light.  ...  I 
am  affected  as  if  in  a peculiar  sense  I stood 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Artist  who  made  the 
world  and  me — had  come  to  where  he  was 
still  at  work,  sporting  on  this  bank,  and  with 
excess  of  energy  strewing  his  fresh  designs 
about.  I feel  as  if  I w^ere  nearer  to  the  vitals 
of  the  globe  for  this  sandy  overflow  is  some- 
thing such  a foliaceous  mass  as  the  vitals  of 
the  animal  body.  You  find  thus  in  the  very 
sands  an  anticipation  of  the  vegetable  leaf. 
No  wonder  that  the  earth  e.xpresses  itself  out- 
wardly in  leaves,  it  so  labors  with  the  idea 
inwardly.  The  atoms  have  already  learned 
this  law,  and  are  pregnant  by  it.  The  over- 
hanging leaf  sees  here  its  prototype.  . . . The 
feathers  and  the  wings  of  birds  are  still  drier 
and  thinner  leaves.  Thus,  also,  you  pass  from 
the  lumpish  grub  in  the  earth  to  the  airy  and 
flutteiing  butterfly.  The  very  globe  continu- 
ally transcends  and  translates  itself,  and  be- 
comes winged  in  its  orbit.  Even  ice  begins 
with  delicate  crystal  leaves,  as  if  it  had  flow- 
ed into  moulds  which  the  fronds  of  w'ater 
plants  have  impressed  on  the  watery  mirror. 
The  whole  tree  itself  is  but  one  leaf,  and 
rivers  are  still  vaster  leaves,  whose  pulp  is 
intervening  earth,  and  towns  and  cities  are 
the  ova  of  insects  in  their  axils.  ...  You  here 
see,  perchance,  how  blood-vessels  are  formed. 
If  you  look  closely  you  observe  that  first 


there  pushes  forward  from  the  thawing  mass 
a stream  of  softened  sand  with  a drop-like 
point,  like  the  ball  of  the  finger,  feeling  its 
way  slowly  and  blindly  downward,  until  at 
last,  with  more  heat  and  moisture,  as  the  sun 
gets  higher,  the  most  fluid  portion,  in  its  ef- 
fort to  obey  the  law  to  which  the  most  inert 
also  yields,  separates  from  the  latter  and 
forms  for  itself  a meandering  channel  or 
artery  within  that,  in  which  is  seen  a little 
silvery  stream  glancing  like  lightning  from 
one  stage  of  pulpy  leaves  or  branches  to  an- 
other, and  ever  and  anon  swallowed  up  in 
the  sand.  . . . Such  are  the  sources  of  rivers. 
In  the  silicious  matter  which  the  water  de- 
posits is  perhaps  the  bony  system,  and  in  the 
still  finer  soil  and  organic  matter  the  fleshy 
fiber  or  cellular  tissue.  What  is  man  but  a 
mass  of  thawing  clay?  The  ball  of  the  hu- 
man finger  is  a drop  congealed.  The  fingers 
and  toes  flow  to  their  extent  from  the  thaw- 
ing mass  of  the  body.  Who  knows  what  the 
human  body  would  expand  and  flow  out  to 
under  a more  genial  heaven?  Is  not  the  hand 
a spreading  palm  leaf  with  its  lobes  and 
veins?  The  ear  may  be  regarded,  fancifully, 
as  a lichen,  umbilicaria,  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  with  its  lobe  or  drop.  The  lip — labium, 
from  labor  (?) — laps  or  lapses  from  the 
sides  of  the  cavernous  mouth.  The  nose  is 
a manifest  congealed  drop  or  stalactite.  The 
chin  is  a still  large  drop,  the  confluent  drip- 
ping of  the  face.  The  cheeks  are  a slide  from 
the  brows  into  the  valley  of  the  face,  op- 
posed and  diffused  by  the  cheekbones.  Each 
rounded  lobe  of  the  vegetable  leaf,  too,  is  a 
thick  and  now  loitering  drop,  larger  or  smal- 
ler; the  lobes  are  the  fingers  of  the  leaf;  and 
as  many  lobes  as  it  has,  in  so  many  directions 
it  tends  to  flow,  and  more  heat  or  other  ge- 
nial influences  would  have  caused  it  to  flow 
yet  further.  . . . There  is  nothing  inorganic. 
These  foliacious  heaps  lie  along  the  bank 
like  the  slag  of  a furnace,  showing  that  Na- 
ture is  “in  full  blast”  within.  The  earth  is 
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not  a mere  fragment  of  dead  history,  stratum 
upon  stratum  like  the  leaves  of  a book,  to  be 
studied  by  geologists  and  antiquaries  chiefly, 
but  living  poetry  like  the  leaves  of  a tree, 
which  precede  flowers  and  fruit, — not  a fos- 
sil earth,  but  a living  earth;  compared  with 
whose  central  life  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life  is  merely  parasitic.” 

The  most  recent  work  which  Tchelitchew 
completed  before  he  retired  from  the  theatre 
in  1942  was  decor  for  two  ballets  which 
Balanchine  presented  at  the  Teatro  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires.  This  included  a new  ballet. 
Concerto,  and  a revival  of  Apollon  Musagete 
which  Balanchine  had  first  presented  in  Paris 
in  1928.  Both  use  variations  of  the  ideas  pre- 


sented in  The  Cave  of  Sleep,  in  their  de- 
signs, but  they  use  them  in  new  and  con- 
trasting ways. 

Concerto  creates  a circle  back  to  the  fairy 
tale  images  of  princes  which  Tchelitchew 
saw  as  a child  in  the  old  Russian  ballets,  for 
its  sets  are  his  personal  interpretation  of  clas- 
sical fantasy.  It  is  almost  a history  of  his 
theatrical  development.  A single  construc- 
tion served  for  the  three  movements  of  the 
ballet  with  changes  in  draperies  and  lighting 
effecting  the  difference  in  location  and  mood. 
Loose,  translucent  hangings,  veined  with 
spring  leaves  to  suggest  a lush,  young  forest, 
obscured  in  the  first  movement  the  skeleton 
structure  of  a crystal  palace  used  in  the  sec- 
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ond.  The  dancers  arc  princes,  spirits  of  dew, 
butterfly-women,  tree-maidens  and  fern  and 
flower  girls.  As  the  hangings  rise  the  full 
light  of  morning  warms  to  the  orange  glow 
of  afternoon,  and  as  the  second  movement 
darkens  into  the  third  the  deep  blue  of  the 
stage  is  lighted  by  a chandelier  blazing  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  palace.  The  cupola  shaped 
palace  is  designed  in  an  optical  deception  so 
the  inside  and  outside  are  presented  at  once, 
seen  from  below  and  above.  This  creates  the 
illusion  that  the  palace  is  hanging  in  midair, 
and  the  ball  of  the  last  scene  is  danced  in 
the  middle  of  dark  space.  Mozart’s  music  is 
translated  again,  as  it  was  in  Magic,  into  a 
conjured,  oriental  world  without  gravity.  The 
classical  costumes  of  the  women  are  orna- 
mented with  designs  oriental  in  spirit,  and 
the  men  carry  lighted,  bejeweled  candela- 
bra which  form  a wandering  chandelier 
as  they  dance.  The  dew  maiden  of  the  first 
scene,  clothed  in  diamonds  of  moisture,  is  at 
night  a living  victorian  necklace. 

A single  set  also  serves  for  two  scenes  in 
Apollon  Musagete,  transformed  in  this  case 
purely  by  a change  in  illumination.  Here  we 
see  the  face  of  earth  still  and  stonelike  until 
an  inner  light  reveals  all  the  richnesses  of 
nature  which  were  in  The  Cave  of  Sleep. 
The  still  earth,  a mountain  top  of  pure 
marble,  comes  to  life  and  Apollo  leaps  full 
grown  from  his  mother’s  womb.  In  this  stone 
world  is  presented  the  Golden  Age  in 
which  a god  born  of  woman  conducted 
the  muses  and  learned  their  purity  of  art. 


Rich  sunlight  reveals  the  three  chosen  muses 
in  greek  costumes  printed  with  the  symbols 
of  their  arts,  the  deaf-and-dumb  sign  lan- 
guage for  Polyhymnia,  the  Greek  alphabet 
for  Calliope,  and  music  staff’s  and  bars  for 
Terpsichore.  Apollo’s  cloak  and  lyre  and  scroll 
are  all  of  gold,  and  in  the  apotheosis  he  and 
the  muses  depart  for  Parnassus  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  gold  winged  horses.  Softly,  through 
a change  in  lighting  from  front  to  back,  the 
stage  becomes  a fertile  world  rich  with  vege- 
tation and  full  of  human  faces.  The  Golden 
Age  is  over  and  the  stage  again  pales  into  a 
lifeless  dragonfly  wing,  dark  with  the  irides- 
cence of  fear. 

No  other  designer  who  has  interpreted  the 
music,  poetry  and  legend  of  the  theatre,  and 
ballet  in  particular,  has  assimilated  tradition 
and  creatively  furthered  it  with  a devotion 
and  trueness  to  theatrical  medium  which  sur- 
passes Tchelitchew’s.  In  these  descriptions  of 
his  decor  the  fact  may  have  been  obscured 
that  in  his  ballets  the  dancer  is  always  dom- 
inant and  is  never  hampered  by  his  set  and 
costume,  because  Tchelitchew  has  pursued 
the  complexities  and  conditions  of  the  danc- 
er’s art  as  well  as  the  designer’s.  His  love  of 
the  ballet  has  never  allowed  him  to  weigh 
it  down,  as  many  artists  have  done  with 
decor;  and  he  has  invariably  and  inevitably 
furthered  the  brilliance  of  the  ballet  as  a 
whole.  In  the  most  transitory  of  arts  he  has 
achieved  a pure  visual  beauty  which  time 
will  only  reinforce  in  the  memory. 
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THE  STAGE  AND  BALLET  DESIGNS  OF  PAVEL  TCHELITCHEW 


1919 — The  Geisha — operetta,  by  Tfan  Caryl  for  Mardjanoff’s  theatre,  Kiev.  Not  produced. 

1921 —  Six  ballets — for  weekly  programs  of  Victor  Zimine’s  Ballet  Company,  Constantinople. 

1922 —  Seven  tableaux — for  Der  Blaue  Vogel  (The  Blue  Bird)  Cabaret  Theatre,  Berlin. 

1922 —  Bojarenhochzeit  (The  Wedding  Feast  of  the  Boyar),  ballet;  music  by  Glinka,  Dargo- 
miski,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov ; choreography  by  Boris  Romanov;  presented  by  Rus- 
sisches  Romantisches  Theatre  (Romantic  Russian  Theatre),  Berlin. 

Tempelopfer  der  Atoraga  (The  Sacrifice  of  Atoraga),  ballet;  music  by  Glazounov; 
choreography  by  Boris  Romanov;  presented  by  Russisches  Romantisches  Theatre, 
Berlin. 

1923 —  Savonarola,  tragedy  after  Gobineau’s  book  “The  Renaissance”;  Koeniggratzerstrasse 
Theatre,  Berlin. 

1923 — Coq  d’Or  (The  Golden  Cockrel),  opera-ballet;  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakov;  produced 
by  The  State  Opera,  Berlin. 

1928 — Ode,  ballet;  music  by  Nicolas  Nabokov;  choreography  by  Leonide  Massine;  present- 
ed by  Serge  de  Diaghilev,  Paris. 

1933 — U Err  ante,  ballet;  music  by  Schubert;  choreography  by  George  Balanchine;  pre- 
sented by  Les  Ballets  1933,  Paris. 

1936 — Magic,  ballet;  music  by  Mozart;  choreography  by  George  Balanchine;  presented  by 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

1936 — Orpheus,  ballet;  music  by  Gluck;  choreography  by  George  Balanchine;  presented  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association.  New  York. 

1938 —  Xobilissima  Visione  (St.  Francis),  ballet;  music  by  Paul  Hindemith;  choreography 
by  Leonide  Massine;  presented  by  Le  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  London. 

1939 —  Ondine,  play  by  Jean  Giraudoux;  presented  by  Louis  Jouvet,  Paris. 

1941 — Balustrade,  ballet;  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky;  choreography  by  George  Balanchine; 
presented  by  Wk  de  Basil’s  Original  Ballet  Russe,  New  York. 

1941 —  The  Cave  of  Sleep,  ballet;  music  by  Paul  Hindemith,  choreography  by  George  Bal- 
anchine; commissioned  by  Lincoln  Kir  stein  and  George  Balanchine,  unproduced. 

1942 —  Apolloji  Musagete,  ballet;  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky;  choreography  by  George  Bal- 
anchine; presented  by  the  Teatro  Colon,  Buenos  Aires. 

Concerto,  ballet;  music  by  Mozart;  choreography  by  George  Balanchine;  presented 
bv  the  Teatro  Colon,  Buenos  Aires. 

Note:  In  1941  Tchelitchew  also  created  designs  for  Webster’s  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and 
Shakespeare’s  King  Lear  and  The  Tempest  for  John  Houseman  and  Orson  Welles’ 
Mercury’  Theatre,  none  of  which  were  produced. 
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